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The children who had finished their pre-Confirmation religious
instruction might find a further help to their religious education
in the many parish and diocesan organizations, in the * courses of
religious studies' organized in several places by the Church
authorities. But this kind of higher religious instruction was by
no means as widespread as the dottrina for children. Still less
was there a large-scale organization for religious studies for lay
youths interested in the problems of spiritual life. The ' study-
circles ' were much rarer than they are now, and perhaps less
alive to the problems of everyday life. However, the number of
schools run by religious orders and institutions was fairly large;
and many of the best private secondary schools, especially
'Gymnasium'-Lyceums and Normal Schools belonged to them.
The Scolopi, the Barnabites, the Salesians, the Sisters of the
Sacred Heart, and many other orders and congregations have
helped to keep alive religious education, side by side with the
humanistic and scientific education required by the State for the
school certificates. In these schools the Church proved to be
much better able to satisfy practical requirements without re-
nouncing its spiritual values, than were the lay institutions,
State or private, to meet the many spiritual needs of a 'free'
youth. Many other schools, however, maintained by the Church,
were far from keeping pace with the lay schools in preparing
students for examinations according to the official curricula and
syllabuses, although in course of time many among them found,
or were forced to find, their way towards improvements in this
direction. These were the seminaries, most of which, especially
the smaller ones, also catered for many boys who did not intend
to become priests. The education given to these lay pupils aimed
at preparing them for the examinations in the State schools and
especially in the * Gymnasium'-Lyceum, but was frequently
based so much on the methods and subjects necessary for the
preparation for the priesthood that the religious education very
often appeared as an impediment to success in the lay schools.
While the private schools kept by religious orders might be said
to have attracted many young people, who would otherwise have
gone to lay secondary schools, to an education not divorced from
religion, the seminaries offered some 'lay' education to young
people who, mainly for financial reasons, would have been left
without any post-elementary education at all.
In the higher sphere of education, religion was almost non-
existent for lay people. The higher schools of theology and the
university institutions of the Church were almost entirely re-
served to priests. Degrees obtained there were not recognized
for any non-ecclesiastical situation. In the State and private